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escape from their ^dwellings in the slums. Every
visitor from the Continent was astonished to find that
beauty, fresh air, music, and reasonable recreation was
kept out of the reach of the working classes on the only
day on which they had leisure. We know what
Cobden thought of this bleak barbarous institution
from the letter he wrote in Germany. {If you think
this is an improper picture of a Protestant Sunday/ he
wrote to his sister, ' on the other hand, the sober and
orderly German thinks that drunkermess, the filthy
public-houses, the miserable and moping mechanic
that pines in his dark alley in our English cities on the
Sabbath day, are infinitely worse features of a Protestant
community than his Tivoli Gardens.'24 Here again
there was a wide difference between leader and led.

Cobden was blind to this difference. His outlook
was coloured and dominated by his buoyant nature.
He was an optimist, and his optimism resembled that
of Macaulay25 both in its range and in its source. A
century ago Macaulay, criticizing South ey's pessimism36
made a guess about the state of England in 1930. (If
we were to prophesy/ he said, (that in the year 1930
a population of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and
lodged than the English of our time, will cover these
islands, that Sussex and Huntingdonshire will be
wealthier than the richest parts of the West Riding of
Yorkshire now are, that cultivation, such as that of a
flower garden, will be carried up to the very tops of
Ben Nevis and Helvellyn, that machines constructed on
principles undiscovered will be in every house, that
there will be no highways but railroads, no travelling
but by steam, that our debt, vast as it seems to us,
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